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should disclose the names of recusants or other offenders.
It banished recusants from court, and, except under special
conditions, from the city of London. It debarred them
from the legal and medical professions, from posts in the
army and the navy, and from the lower public offices. It
inflicted severe penalties on the Eomanist wife of a Pro-
testant husband, and punished marriage, baptism, or burial
performed by other rites than those of the English church.
It handed over the inheritance of recusants educated abroad
to the Protestant next of kin. It deprived recusants of
their ecclesiastical patronage, it debarred them from acting
as trustees or guardians, it violated the very privacy of
their dwellings by authorizing the justices of the peace
to search them for Popish books and relics, and it took
away from them all arms beyond the minimum requisite
for self-defence. Finally, an Act of 1610 (7 & 8 Jac. I. 6),
extended the provisions of the Act of 1606. The oath of
allegiance was now made incumbent not only upon recu-
sants but upon all persons oi whatsoever rank or description,
under the penalty of exclusion from places of trust and
from all the liberal professions, while the husband of a re-
cusant was subjected to the alternative of paying a heavy
fine or of seeing his wife torn from him and imprisoned
till she should conform.

However eager in the cause of persecution the govern-
ment might have been, the inherent difficulty of putting
into action a coercive and inquisitorial system of such
minuteness and universality would have rendered it prac-
tically impossible to carry out the law. No doubt these
merely physical obstacles had much to do with the slackness
of .the administration, but its energies were benumbed by
moral reluctance, arising from various motives of foreign
and domestic policy, and from the personal disinclination
of the king. Hence a constar t source of friction which
hampered the relations of crown and Parliament throughout
the reign. The fear of excessive lenity, amounting to
a practical suspension of the laws, called forth the strongest